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FROM: Harry Lasker, Naomi Bernath • 

-\ 

SUBJECT; Status of Comprehension Study of Se^aro© Street Affect Bits 



1.0 Introduction and Smamary 

This report sumnarize's- the findings \of a small pilot study 
to measure comprehension of affective, bits on "Sesame Street" 
in children ages three to five years. The study described here 
is one component of several related formative -research stu'di^ 
on affect-related pirogramning being qpnduc\ted a't the C^snter 
for Research in Children's Teleyisioh, H^iryard University, 
Because of the small sample used in this pMot study the findings 
reported -here would best be verified v/ith additional samples, 
i:)Ospite these shortcomings, this study lends to the followina 
general conclusions (v/hioli are . described in \morc detail in sec- 
t^ions 5.0 - 10. 0) : 
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1. Bits dealing with anger and pride differ in their ovex;- 
all level of comprehension prima^!3ni'\ in the area of 
labelling. 

2. In thg affect of angef, and in. many areas relating to ^ 
V pride, affective messages relating' to labelling appeax^ 

to be -comprehended by children as young as three years. 

3. Attention and comprehension are not perfectly correlated 
for anger and pride bits. Pride bits tend to shov high 
attijntion and low comprehension relative to anger bits.- 

4. There are systematic dif ferencei^in production technique 
betv/een anger and pride bits. These differences pertain 
to overall fbrmat (section 7.0), bit attributes (section 
8^0) r- and type o^f message about the emotion (section 9'.0; 

5. Because of the* above pattern, greater research and pro- 
■duation attention should be paid to the internal format,^ 
attributes, and message strategies v/ithin affective -bits^ 
and to research relating to the comprdehension abilities 
in the affective area of children ages threeffive. * 



2.0 Objectives. . 



.The obje^ctive of this study v/as to medsuro* comprehension of 
bits dealing v;ith affect on "Sesame Street" . Comprehei^sion was 



to be measured in four general areas: • * 

(1) Ldbellin'g: . The child • s ability to label an affectivd" 
state in a character/ " , 

(2) Causal . reasoning: The child's ability to identify genera:^ 
causes of a change in affect in a character.. 

i ^ . 

(3) Prediction: The child's ability to predict plausible behav- 
ior or feeling of the character in a bit, Jba^ed on a'" knowledge of the 
character' affective states. , * ' ^ " , 

(4) Messages about feelings : Thechild's :hility to recall * 
specific ^messages included 'in bit3 relating to affect. 

u • - ■ 

Methodology ' . , -> 

_ 3.1 Treatment . Subjects ages three'^to five were shown bits 
rel&ting to two. atTectivc areas ^ anger and' pride. iChildren were shovm 
whQle bits and comprehension v;as tested at the end/of each bit. The 
techniques of stopping' the tape and tape replays; Vere not used in this 
study. Furthermore,' affective bits v;ere shovm out of context of the 
■rest of the proaram of Sesame Street . • Each child sav; five consecutive 
bits pertaining to pne emotional area. Comprehension questions v;ere 
^administered at thfe. end of the viewing of each particular bit. 

, 3.2 - St3:'ateay . The conprehensioh of children v^as measured at 
only one point m time. There was nc^ attempt in this pilot study to 
measure change in comprehension over time as a result of viewing bits. 

/3.3 Measures . The p^;^es used in this study v;.ere structured and' 
based on verbal responses. Children were asked a series of questions, 
about bits they viev/ed-i The observations in this study v;ere based 
entirely on the verbal responses of children to these questions. 
Because of the pilot nature of this study, no attempt v:as maQe to 
measure verbality of the children. To this extent, observations in 
this study inevitably will reflect both comprehension of bits and 
verbal ability of the child. 

3*4 Procedure . Children v;ere interviewed one at a time on tvjo 
separate occasions. On each occasion, children sav; five bits relatina 
to either the emotion of pride' or anger. At the end of each bit, 
children were ask^d four pairs of questions or a total of forty quest- 
tions in each testilng, session. Each child v;as later ,sliov;n a second ; 
set of five bits pertaining t^ the other emotional area. Responses ^ 
of the children were tape-reCorded and later scored. Scoring v;as based 
on the folloi/ing gejperal distinctions: 

0 ='-no correct response or no response at all; + = a partially correct 
response to^lly oea;rect response.* 



3*5 Sample . S^tibjocts for the study v/ere cirawn from two day 
' " caro centers. Ono v;as lov^er middle class, the other upper middlfi'^ class 

Fifteen subjects v;ere used from eaqh center. While the children in 
the sample reported here do adeouately represent the aqe of the target 
audiencQ o£ Sesame Street years 6 months - 5 years 9 months) , the 
. ) sample is of a liiqhcr ,SES and has a lower representation of minorities 
' than the Sesame Street taraet audience. This study should be replicate 
' ^ on a loweY class inner-city sample. To the extent that error is. intro- 

Xduced by the sample being of a .higher SES background,, it is likely 
]' » that estimates of the "floor^ abilities in section 5 would .bo biased 

i ^ downwards by sampling procedure. v 



4.0 Affect Bits ^ The pride and anger bits selecjbed Represented 
most^ seasons of Sesame Street , although samplina'was heavier in recent 
years. Therefore, bits chosen disproportionately represent recent 
productions of Sesame Street . Table lii^presents a list of the bits usee 
* in this study. Those bits v/hich are starred were shovm more frequent- 
^^.-^y to children. However^ observations about the relatiye formats of 
, ' pride and anger pieces mentioned in sections 6 through 9 ,are based on 

assessments of all of the bits mentioned in Table 1. For the analysis 
"^of thes.e sections, it should be horrid ^j.n mind that the bits in this 
study do not represent a perfectly random sampling of all bits in 
the Sesame Street library relating to pride and anger. 

\ .5. 0 Co mprehension patte'frns bv aae . Comprehension questions 

r'elated to nine dif'rerent types of^operations, many of which were 
closely related to eachother: . ' 

(1) Labelling : the ability of the child to choose a correct 
affective label from among several, labels offered* 

(2) Labelling ; the ability of the child when presented v;ith 
tV70 atfective labels to choose the label that correctly describes^ 
how a character in a bit felt. 

(3) Labelling : the ability of the child to recall and label 
how a particujTar charactex f elt at a particular moment in the 
story. / 

(4) Labelling : the ability to label an affective state in 
\ another language (Spanish) ^/ 

' \ f ' 't ' 

(5) Recall : the ability of 'the child to recall and to lalj^Jel 
his own affective states (the ability to identify a particuli^tr 
tim^ and incident when he felt proud or angry) . . .|f 

(6) Perception of i Similarity : the ability of .the child t^pecog- 
julze similarity in the affective 'states of different Heroepfin 
different stories. 0l- 

(7) Causes of Feelings ; the ability of the child to ideifm^fy 
general reasons or causes of particular affective states ^itll' 

^ heroes in stories. ■ 

ERJC ■ . 4 , t 
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Table 1 



Selected Pride awd '.Anger Bits from Sesame Street 



Title 




pride Bits: ^ 



Baby iCookie 
*The King's Problem ' ^ 

*Song : I Everyone Hakes iMistaJ^es (Big Bird) 
*Song:! Me (live action) 

Song :| He (Eng. - Span.) 
*Baby jSteps 

GettJfng Dressed 

Unhappy Empire 

Songc Believe* in yourself 

You Can Clean Almost AnytTiing (live action)' 

RoosfeveTt Franklin Spelfs His Name 
^Struggle (live action) 
^ Proud Song 

Send: Sv/inging . f 

Song:. My /]ame . 

Song: Spdcial 

Roosevol/t: Franklin: Days of the Week 

Everybody's Different (Ernie) 

Roosevelt Franklin: Great People f * 



Time (approx. 

:57 
3:48 

1:54 f 
1:18 / ' 
1:45 
1:29 
3:58 
3:59 ; 
2:33 
2:44 
:54 
3:10 
1:28 
1:26 
2:44 
1:49 

2:29 
3:04 



• • Ancjer Bits : 

Title 

*Oscar/Maria: Ehojada (Angry) 
*Susan's Late 

*Mad -Song ^ - ' ^ \ 

*Oscar Gets Angry 
'Bert/Ernie: Beach bully 
*Bert Gets Angry 
Maria's Mad 

Mad/Happy Fac^ * (Bert/David, a kid) 
Film: i\nger 
*Sam Bl©v;s His Top ^ 
Lines 1 (abstract) ' 



, Time (approx,) 

2:00 
2:27 
2:14 

:50 
3 : 30 
2:44 
^ .:57 
^:45 

:17 
' 2:00 



(8) Predicting Dohavior ; the- ability of the child to-^edict 
behavior or feelings ot a hero in a story, ' J . 

(9) Recall of mossage ! the ability of the child to "recall and 
restate a .specific nessaqe about feelings contained within a bit. 

Each bit shov/n to children has probes relating to these nine areas 
or operations. As mentioned 'above, childrien ■ s responses ^were tape- 
recorded and scored in terns' of three gelieral * categories : no response 
Or totally incorrect response, partially correct ""response , or completely 
correct response. Children's abiJ^ty to answer particular types of 
questions correctly could be traced actoss ages. By breakii^g the 
sample into 6 month age grdupings, it Was possible to determine a 
••floor" point for eacl? of the above nine operations, a point at v;hich 
at least half of the children in the age category could* give a par- 
tially correct response to the question. Operations could then be 
ranked in. terms of the age level at which the ability to answer the 
question first began to. consistently appear. Table 2 summarizes the 
ranking of the operations by age ah^^^^id^ the floor ages at 

which the ability appears. • . ^ . 

Labelling abilities appear first, followed by the capacity to 
recall one's ovm affective states, the ability to recognize similarity 
betv/een affective states of different characters , the ability^ to iden- 
tify causes of affective states, and finally the ability to predict 
behavior of characters in ^stories. Wij.thin the , sample used in this/ 
study, the capacity to label affective statels generally emerges in 
3 year olds, and is shovm in expeinded form by the older children. I^e 
"ability to recall one's own af f ective statd at anotlic^r point in tine 
and to label in another language appears roughly in the 4 year olds 
for the first time. Ability to recognize similarities . in affective' 
states of different characters, to identify general cau'^ses of affect- 
ive states, and to predict behavior shbtvs variable patterns and is 
different for pride and anger pieces./ Three year olds can identify 
the causes of anger and four year olds can predict behavior on the 
basis o\f anger. Contrastingly, however, only ,five year olds can iden- 
tify causes of pride anciS&an accurately predict behavior based cn 
feeliags of pride. ^ \ 

While operations 1 through 6 appear quite similar for anger and 
"pride pieces , operations 3 and 5 do^;. show some differences between 
pride and anger. Operation 3, the ^bility to recall- and label hov; 
a particular character felt at a particular moment in the' -story v;as 
quite variable for children ages 3V to 5^^ Similarly, thq ability to 
label pride in another language was. variable; 

Generally, Table 2 shows tfefe development of increasingly complex 
comprehension abilities in. children ag^s 3 to 5, and indicates that 
for th^ more complex operations, anc|e;r is more highly domprehended than 
the emotion of pride; Whether' these differences^ ariB' due ^to the diff- 
erences in developmental complexity of cognitive abilities needed tp 
comprehend pride as opposed ^to anger is not clear. There is the dis- 
tinct possibility that emotions differ in the child's ability *to grasp 
and under|;tand them, and that certain emotions will be cognitively ^ 
"within roach" at earlier ages,^ Anger' would seem to be a universally 
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Table 2 



Comprehehsiort Patterns in/selectecT Operations by- 7\ge 
for Selected Pride and An|^r Bits on . Sesarne >S4:reet . 



Operation 
(ranked by age) 



Age 

(in years & months) 



> 


2.6- 


3.0- 


3.(6- 








3 . U 




2.11 


. 3.5 


3.11 


4.5 


4.11 


5.5 


5.1 


Labelling - 1 ^ 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 






P > 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


Labelling - 2 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 






• 


'P 


P 


P 




- P 


Labelling - 3 
«. 




• 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 












(P) 


P 


P 


Recall 








A 


. A . 


A 


A 








• 






P 


P 


Labelling.- 4 










- A 


A 


A 














P 


P 


Perception of Similarity 










A 


A 


A^ 














P 


P 


"Causes" of feelings 




(A) 


A 


A 


A 


. _ A 


A 














y' p • . 


P 


Predicting Behavior 








(A) 


A 


\ A .• 


A 
















(p: 
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A 5= comprehension of Anger 
p 5= comprehension of Pride 

s 
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experienced emotion for children/ an affect v/ith siinf)le labels 
and clear physical cues Vhich can be associated with it^ rancrinq fron 
facial to bodily cues. It is an emotion with v^hioh. parents cite apt 
to show more concern to the child. 'On the other hand, pride's causes 
are mor^e diverse , its physiological correlates more subtle, parental 
concern about it mo \3 distant, -and the coqnitive prq^rcquisites for 
the child to underr:tand pride in himself perhaps more complex. Des- 
pite thfe strong likelihood that anger and pride represent affects of 

^ different devdiopmental complexity, differences in levels of compre- 
hension might not be solely attributable to these possi^Dilities alone 

' as v;e shaii see in sections 6 through 9. / 

• Comprehen;5ion of the specific message varies con.sidera^y v/ithin 
pride'and anger. Comprehension v7ould a/ppear to be more ;associated 
with the setting of the message -and its degree of rcinfoSrcem.ent v;ithin 
the bit rather "than with the particular emotion involved. 

Thus, while anger is the betterWcomprehonded emotion , m.essages 
about anger contained in . the mad sonA v;ere not well comprehended. Thii 
is probably dup to tHe fact that the verbal messages in that" song are 
largely inaudible.. There are conflijtts vrith other, bit elements such 
as thb visual track and the sound effects track" which tend to decrease 
the ^ignal/noise ratio. Kany' prida pieces have effectively trans-^ 
mitted messages and these a'ppear to be better understood v;hen the ' x 
message is( (a) simple, (b) clear 1^ stated, (c) repeated, (d) reinforces 
by a stroncj plot V7hich illXistrates the message, or by a refrain in a . 
song or the visual representation/ of the message. ^ * 

6.0 Comprehension vs> Attei^tion .^ Despite the fact that anaer 
bits measured somev;hat liiaher in/ terns of comprehension in the eight 
areas listed in Table 2, attentiion v;as higher to pride pieces. ^^^^ 
has been a strong assumption in/v7orkshop research that high attention 
invariably v;ill bo J,inked with high levels of comprehension/ While 
the patterns observed here do r)pt cast serious doufe't .on this overall. 
' position, they do provide interesting grounds for more detailed^ ^ 
thought about the r'elationship /between attention and comprehension. 

Attention of children to pits^ was measured in a gross v;ay v;ithout 
the more detailed distractorgiiaph methodology. Interviewers rated the 
attention o'f children to bits las high, medium or lov?, and overall 
^ ranks for the bits shovm shov/^d that, although pride pieces were lonqe 
in average length, , they produced higher levels of attention. 

'sUese unexpected patterns led us to more consistently examine 
the relative differences betvi^een pride and anger pieces which miaht 
explaiii these patterns. - I 

Sections 7 through 9 /deLcribe systematic differences between pric 
and anger pieces that were uncovered in this analysis. 

• A . • i ■ * 

* 7.0 . Format Dif f erenco>^ Within the bits usc^l in this study 
there are important diirterepces in the oVerall fotraat between anaer 
bits and thbs^e relating to bride/. 

•I- -a: • - . ■ 



* u nnpral structure to 

anaerTH^S^ J"? °, -bT^ral , character. „„. Then, ths. last 

nn-Ser reaction in a Pp^Lt^raction of characters. jeelinqs of , 

SeUe? ?5t?€^.°uany " %rcflafi.essa^e'about the hanaUnc, , 

^aie,"' ■ f '^^f,ran'«r?': count'to ten . " , This type of 
ange^^. ^ -fj* h-t^ vou re angi.yr 

of angorr such as ^^^^^^^ ' -^. bits 

fomat^as distinct .P , ._^at used in pride bits 

ai£feir55E5tHHaally.. '^f^^.^p, Within th-" °^^<^^^'^S=^ strong line 
haye any =1="^^°?^!^;^ ?he pr^a^ "i^^^^^iit^arounfl activity, .nm=i<= 

or 'plot: . ' • • ^ ^.uat intearates pride Pieces 

^ ".noAer i^^^^^l^^ ^^^^^^ ^ .^S^^^ 
is a visual sequence "^'^°"ae„rees of success i^lX^^felerten/) around 

fbnvlthin,, ana >-|i-f S-of'^-, .^^"cf.efthf stron. ce„*f| line 
bit qocs on.. .• "USicdi^ ^ ^^j^e -, c*-rpsses a pr3.de 

which a 'bit .is ^-^l.^li^U^^ated plot -hich^only st^^Jf ^i^es a visual 
o~f the bit i^/,f,^\ast moraents of tl^^-^^°^,^; fi^st case ...here 

• message ^"^^^ Juis type of format, ^" "^th increasing 

representation, of M:his tyi ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^. set?r.ent,s 

: child is trying to a^^°\"P'-„uicK cuts ber'^en livj a situations 

.: which are P'-^'^''^l^''^ioSely associated in these bit ^ ^^^^i,, 

I .pride message ;ls ^loseiy a young child uou ^.^^ around a 

,| petence in, accomplishing^ is eS^elUBhed v^i^h a 

t .compliccited task. The s^^ ^ ^^"^f^-'^"S^ten Ihese m.usical refrains 
■* <;f-ronq milsical f^^^' " >■, ^„ a r'etram. Otcen u >-,oth cases, a stit 

'5 central ime j-^ . 
^ materials. .' the feeling whicn 

In attention levels^ -a^out feelmns. i^^^ and vice vers^. . 

Jill ai-i. ^ ^ 4-\7r)GS of messaq>-a ^ ii„Y-'irlp format p-LC 
to specific types u ^ ^^^^ ^ priae ^'^^ ^ auality of ^hc p.-^ 

a. a"n,er_ piece couia ^be^ao ^^^^ any impact on^the .^^ o 
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Visual Representation of* Differences in Selected Pride 
and Anger BititS on Sesame Street \ . 
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situation ■ emotional reaction — — resolution " (mes5|&ge) 



labelling 
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Pride Format 



Illustration: 



(other characters) (jnessage) 



Strong 'line' : 

* music 

* attempts at competence ( 

* plot - 




gradual success). 
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, 8.0 Attribute Dlf fGrcncGn . Attention studies conducted 

over several; years at -the Children's Television Workshop show that 
J^its in SpsajTie Street diffet in the overall level of attention v;hich 
the,y-rBvoke. l-'luctuation in attention can be shown to be a.snociated" 
witJi particular attributes ' or qualities of bits. With incrcn.'-irig ' 
nujnbers of studi-es ,we have developed a rather r..;tended list c T oual-- 

. itles in i .rticulaf bits v;hich, 'for different samples, -appecT to be 
assoc:r.to. with attention differences. Drawing on lists of att2{ibutes 
developed in several Sesame Strf^et rel^itcd studies, it is possible to*^ 
compare^ pride and anger pieces on several attribute dimensions ^to 
search for consistent differences. Table III is a summary of aenerat 

-patterns of attribute differences v.'hich appeared in comparing pride. 

. pieces with cjnger pieces. The fc5llowing list summarizes some of 
these distinctions^ ^ ' 

\ • Curriculum Goal Type ; Pride pieces tend to center on a particular 
message usually contained within a song. They also tend to have the 
goal of creating a vparticular affective state in the chi^d, ie. ^ 
making hira feed more confident, proud or ^to raise his self-eiteem. 
Angei* pieces on the cbntrary are' substantially focused around labelling 
of the emq,tion and ohly on occasion are associated with messages about' 
• ariger. • < ' 

' -» . 

Clarity of .Messacre ; The message in pride pieces is often visuall% 
reinforced. Children and other animals are depicted doing something 
for v/hich they feel proud. Similarly, if ithe -rlessage is stated, it's 
stated rather clearly in the verbal refrain of a sbna- and is embell- 
ished upon wi-th several examples. In anger 'pieces to" the , contrary , 
-the "verbal noise'i surrounding a message' is kiglner*. Dften a message 
about anger is embedded dialogue between characters and is not • 
otherv;ise reinforced or identi-fied with music or other 'visual cues . 

(^1 Format Type ; As explained in Section 7, pride pieces are 
integrated with a strong story line, visual line, or music line. 
Anger pieces tend -to be compartmentalized into the cjj/feiracteristic 
plot format with "particular identifiable steps in the format. 

. ■ ■ ' ■ . ; ' ■ .■ r V ■ 

yisual Effects ; Pride pieces employ more freaiient use of special 
visual effects such as pixillation, matting, double images, etc. 

Visual Track ; Pride pieces make more use of live action in a 
natural setting. • Anger pieces tend to be studio based. 
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Characters ; Pride pieces employ unique, unfamiliai- characters' 
moire frequently. These are usually children v;ho h^ive never. been seen 
before on the program or new nuppets created particularly f0r the piece 
in question. Ang.e^ pieces, on the other hand, almost invariably employ 
well knowi^haractejrs who are complfetely familiar"«lo the child. 

Central characters i*r/ pride pieces are' usua riv 6\!i Idren or ^ 
animals. Central chara/cters in anqer pi^cQS arti unuallv adults 
well established street characters such as Osca^rVand Big Bird.., 

11 



^ jr.able III 



Attribute Differences Betv;een Selected Pride & Anger 
. . Sesame Street 

! - Bit Type 

Pride' 



I 



• Attribute 
Cuirriculum Goal .I'ype 

X Clarity of J^essage 



characters 
Action 



r Treatment of Affect 
Goal Format Type 
Visual 

Doming t Tone 
Track Focus 



Pace 

Bit Duration 
Direction of Speech 
Music 



Sound Track 



*message focus 

*creation^of affective stat^ 

*)T\esBage often visual (seeing 
child do • it) 

* (message fairly clearlj?. stated 
St embellished) ^ . , 

^unfamiliar characters 



* chi ld einphasis 
^natural action 
*muppets / 



*affe9t shov/n implicitly 
.^"*focue on build-up of emotion 

*' pride format' emphasis 
(see sectionyV.O) 



*special effects 
'^natural setting 

+*happy, jolly 

*music ] 
*visual dive action special 
•effects) 

*some^;hat faster 

^*longer (ovdr -2:00) 

*to yiev/er- (at times) 

*central 
strong melody 
strong rhythm 
ref jcain structure^ 

*group voices 
cbiid voice-ove^ 



ERIC ^ 



* = crain^^Mi attention shown in other studies , 
^^^^uspected gains 
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Bits on - 

Anger 

*labelling 
* (message) 



*verbal noise is hiah€ 



*f ami liar characters 

*adults * 
*scripted 

*knov7n street muppets 
(stereotyped) ' • 

*shov7n explicitly 
* focus on 'denouement 

anger format' 
emphasis 

*studip bc^sqd 



*conf licted, high*^ 
anxiety 

* verbal,*^ 



^shorter (under 2:00-) 
*between actdris 
*no.ne ■ 



*no g;if^oup voJLces 
*no child voice-over 



TreatPinnt of Affect ;, The emotion of pride is usually shovm . . 
implicitly ailri is not . Specifically labellea\in priele pieces. Anaer 
is usually shov/n explicitly, (physically) and is explicitly labelled. 

Pride pieces tend^ tp focus ori the building up of the . emotfion of 
pride. Anqer pi<5c<?^ tend to be concQntr,ated oh the denouement or qn 
the resolution , of the anger feeling. / . ' 

Action ; , Action in many pride pieces tend to be natvralV live 
action -spontaneously filmed footage. Action, in anger pieces tends to 
be concocted^ scripted plots in vjhich central characters are actitiq.' ^ 

Dominant Tone : Inevitably pride pieces tend to have a happy, 
jolly dominant tone v/hich te^ids to sv;eep the child ^ong^with -it. ^ 
Not surprisingly anger "pieces have a , cojnf lict-laden tone and, prob- — 
erbly* induce higher levels of anxiety because of confrontation between 
major charac'ters. , . ^ , 1^ 

/ Duration ; Pride pieces are. relativel.y^.long, exceeding an averaae 
of tv70 .minutes in length. 'Anger pi-eccs ^.are shorter follov;ing belov; . 
the \two-minute mark. ' • , " 

Direction of 'Speech ; Pride pieces are more ' frequently .^poken > 
directly to the viewei^;. All dialogue in anger, pieces is -betvfeen - 
actors in the bit. / « 7 , . • . 

Pace; ■ Pi^ide piec«2S ajre somewhat faster ifi pace than ,^ger pieces 

V ifeual Movement on Screen ; Pride pieces involve faster, larger 
visual movements on the screen.. ^ 

» - . ^ •■ . ' ' " ■ 

• • Music ;^ r.usic centra'l in many pride pieces aVid frequently , 
used. Furthermor^^e, the music has certain effects stich as strong 
rhythmic quality /a strong' refrain,..easily identified lyrics and a 
melodic quality v;hich "are characteristic , of .high levels of attention. 
Anger pieces make little or no use. of music. 

• ■ * . ' - ' . 

Sound Technique : Pride pieces . involve voices of large, number^ of 
actors simultaneously,^ group voices which are associated with high 
attention. Purthcrn^re, many of "the voice-overs iri' pride pieces are 
children's voices. '^n|^ pj^ces Qo not appear to* make ^use of children 
voices. 

< • 

In Table III for each of these attributes an asterisk has been 
placed next to the qualities which have been shown in other studies to 
be^iii^sociated with hiaher levels of attention. Table III- clearly 
shov7s tli^t many of the attributes associated with hioh levels of atten 
tion are characteristically found in pride pieces. This fact, couplet: 
•with the'overctll format of pri'de pieces, may be the reason that pride 
pieces have high Levels of attention whp.le showing somewhat lov;er 
levels of comprehension.^ ' 



9 0 Messnao Tvpes^ In examining the distinctions between 
nrido 'and hrlqor pieces a further group of differences became^apparent 
^bove and Seyond differences in fornat and general bxt attributes.- 
Th^r final set of differences relates to' the typo of ^^ssage carried 
in the bit. Clearly the area of affect is ^oraplejc an<? there are b 
larnc number of distinct approaches to 4:he .subject thaf can be ta)u2n. 
Sp?cifdcally, there appear to be several different types of inessaq;es 
aboSr f eelinc s that could be transmitted in affective bits^ to ^^ncrease 
children's comprehension of a particular emotion. There are as follcv^s 

'1. Labelling: Increasing the child's ability to identify 
particula r affectiv e states witly ^ particular label. Labelling. has 
bWn among the first and most ceSi4:ral goals in ^the^af fective area in- . 
Se-sSme Street. Many bits are specifically centered around messanes . 
FeirtLg-^fb-T^belling. Bits with this type of messaVre usually focus 
on cues'^fromiaces, Voices, aesture, Wl other behavior whi.ch can be 
indicative of a particular .affective state. 

2' ' Tveasoirinq abouti f eelings ; ;Messages relating ^o the 'causes 
of particular ^eelinas. 'THi^Ttypes of messages pertain directly to. 
wLnrmadd particular characters feel a particular way. Thus in anger 
piSces! fo? example, Ilaria tnay explain to Oscar what made;, her .^et 
angry. . , "... 

. •• 3 ModeliincT exnression : ' Messaqes focusing on socially desirable 
i^-,vs oKeP^-eT^TH^fe^nTT?: — ^/ui example in the bits in, this study 
^ould be one messige how ?o cope wit|. anger: count to ten, when you're 
amjxy. ^ ^ . , 

* 4 Creatine! a- feelina: Messages focusing on creating a P^rticul 

nffective' G?atc/i n t be ch p^ Id as he views the bit. Examples are numer- 
ou^Serrf^om r/i^^ and they include mess&gcs s-uch as.: ."there s 

nEbo!ly"in'Se Krld like- you; .being, small can be -ry important; you' r 
Social becau/e you're you; everything i am is me; only I have my 
^aijiie; believ^|in^-y«H^self " . > • , 

' ^ 5. . Awfr enes.s/unl^^^diria, : ' Messages directing- a child's atten- 
tion to a particular e motion, or explaining how . ^^o^^""^^ *- 
•^^S^ample of this type of message is Gordon teUj-ng Big Bird that 
-just because he's angry at l^aria doesn't mean that he doesn t love .ncr| 

6: Reinfor cing behavior : f'es'^ag'es stressing iiow' you might feel 
if you do^Wth lng in the fu ture. ^Acrain, examples f ^^V^ijf^^^^^,^.^^.^, 
the area of pride.' Several of> the pieces stress ^^at if you feel piov 
if you can walk upstairs, tie your shoe ^.'ash yourself spell your 
name, swing a swina, k^^ow' the days of the week, ride a ^iKe, etc. , 
MGssaacs of this type identify behavior in the world, which when_ a ch. 
encourl^ers it, or succeeds in doing something, will remind him^ that 
he can feel good about it in a particular way. ^ . , . 

Table IV summarizes 'these general types of '?;;^^'^^''?^verJ 
examples of them drawn f rom >he pieces involved in this study. Sever 
po?n?s seem worth mentioning here. - (1) Pride ^"^Vr?n^on?oach ?he 
to transmit different types of messages. Thev neem to 
issup of emotion from different message . strategies and, therefore, 



Message Strategies by^Type of Affect -Bit 



Message Type 



Typo of Bits 



li Labelling 



2. Reasoning- 



3. Modelling 



4. Creating a 
feeling 

*5.- Av/^renoss/f 

Understanding 



6. ' Reinforcing •• 
' ' >--!fehavio^ 



' Anger 



+ + 



+ + 



Pride 



(+) 



+ + 



+ + 



+ .= occasionally ' + + = frequently 

* = tapped by cdmprebension measures, in %his 
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they treat affect differently. ;\nao.r pierces tend to /focus on 
*labellin<7 of the feeling, reasonincr about v/hnt causes the feeling, 
modelling expression of feelings', and to a lesser extent, ^an 
awareness/understanding ofc hov; feelings v/qrk. -Pride pieces, on-the 
contrary center heavily on creating a p.articular affective state, 
reinforcing behavior, and avmrenens of feelings. Again, the inportant 
issue for reseaifch and production is to determine whether these 
differences arc inevitably related to the type of affect in question.^ 
or represent habit^^ of v;ritdng which might be changed to produce . 
both learning fron the bits. • (2) I^arjiicular mePssages may nest 
conveniently v;ith particular kinds of formats. The anger f6rm.at may* 
be more well^-suited for labelling, reasoning, and modelling expression 
of behavijOr, whlla the pride format may be more v;ell suited f6r the 
types of nessaqas that 55 e em to be contained in pride pieces. 
(3) The comprehe^nf^ion methodology in tl?is study is ref/tricted to on]fy 
tv;o types of m.Gs^ages,^ Comprehension, in 'other areas may be gooc^ but 
we' have limited v;ays of measuring^ success cur:fently. ' • . ' 

10.0 Conclusions and Implications. • • . 



l^f.l Generci F Conclui^ ions . 1 . Children of different ages v/ithin 
the tarc/et audience comprolTcTTcT different elements within affect pieces 
Same ds|5ects^ of labelling ^ire comprehended by 3 year olds, v/hile other 
aspects of rea-sohing about feelings only by 5 year olds. ' ^ 

2. ''--Evfsn v.^thin the simple, area of labelling, there 'are different 
leVels- jc*f complexity' which are m^astered by children, of different ages. 

3. The emotions of ang^r and pride seem to be understood diff-^ 
erentialiy in the^areBS of, cpmpre])e^?isrpn probed' in this study. ' Anger 
appears' to be morS, readily eonfprchended" bV /younger children. This 
may be, because of several posBible reasojsis among -whi-ch are the poss- 
ibilities that, (1) .pridfi is a more complex emotion deyelopmentally ; 
(2) 'children have m.ore conscious daily experience v;ith anger than v/ith 
pride; or (3) pride pieces actually represent a different type of 
learning treatment in which labelling and causal reasoning -about affec 
is stre*S5ed less than in anger pieces. 

,4. Comprehension of tnessage varies considexably v;ithin pri^de and 
anger pp.ece5 and appears to be;, more associated v/ith the setting of the 
message and. its degree of reinforcement' within the bit than-^with the 
emotion involved. » • ^ . ; 

5. The exp'licit goal in the Sesame Street curriculum of teaching 
children to label emotions seems v>ithin the limitations of this study, 
to have been met -in the area of anqeif. If this proves to be a- general 
findiag, it 'opens^the issue of whetlier «^other more complex goals ' should 
be undertaicen in regards to emotions which appear to be relatively 
j^aSily understood by younger children. 

^\ " ' * ^ * \ 

• • 6. Bits dealina with particular types "of emotion tend -to diff|er\^^ 
cverall level of attpntion. Attention is high for pride pieces 1^ ^ 
despite their relatively lower level of comprehension. It is impossib 
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from this r,i:ucly to determine the reasons for *dispcrtrities in attent'on 
and comprehension. But it is possible that these differences can he 
due , to consistent di^tiYictions -in overall format> bit attributes, 
and types of messaged contA-^ned within ang.er and pride pieces. 

10*2 Production innlications . There appear to be consistent X 
overall differences iii the production format of anger c^d pride pjreces. 
A possible*" impliaation. is that a conscious attempt should bd majSe to 
interchange the format^ attribute elements^ and messages of th^se 
pieces to try to achieve a more effective educational treatKtent of 
each emotion. In the production area-," several guestions ^uld seen 
to be pertinent. Some of them ^re as follows: * ' 

(11 .Are the differences, in format by emotion i^nqvitable or • 
the simple, accumulation -05, habit in the v/riting staff , or com- ' 
binatio^J^ of, the two? , . 

(2) Are there other formats whicfi seeiji peculiar to other emotiona 
areas dealt v/ith on Sesan^'o Street ? 

(3) ITow do formats nest with message strategies described in 
Section 9? • , 

(4) Are there optimal forma;ks for particular message strategies?' 

(Sy Can formats and attribute elements be- changed consciously 
by v;ritars and prodlictipti staff to achieve higher ediTcational 
effectiveness of bits? 

(6) Can elements o:^ high attention be moire successfully combined 
with message to produce higher lecirnihg outcomes? ' ' ^ 

/. . . . ■ * 

(7) Do message strategies interact to produce' learning outcames? . 
Is there an optimal mix of formats and message strategies v;hich ^ 
will deepen and expand comprehei^sion of a particular affective ' 
area? . . . 

(8) Do different formats have age, specific effectiveness v;ith 
younger children? L^' ' ;* ' . . 

. ' - 

^10.3 Research implicatjuons r There seem to be several implication 
of the kinds of study tor Irucure research. (1) The current studies 
should be replicated with a larger sample of inner city^ target age 
children to insure that the floor, levels that have been established 
here are not too low. (2) There is a^ need for methodologY t-o measure 
all six message types described in Section 9 with the type of method- 
ology used in this study involving structured questions- which require 
verbal responses / we can only becrin to assess* messages ^that d^al with 
labelling ar^d with reasoning about feelings. (Dther message types 
wpuld seem to call for their ov;n peculiar methodologies. For example^ 
the modelling of behavior would call for a nonstructured observation 
Of behavior which is currently being used by other formative studies 
on the impact of S esame Street . $ome of the other r?.e^ssaae strategics 
listed in Section'^ would seem to call for the development of "partic- 
ular methods which currently do not exist. It is entirely possible 
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that Sosame Street is having a more substantial -^Inpact in the affect- 
ive area than we are capable of meaaurinct simply for v/ant of a ir.ethod- 
ology in certain ^reas. It should also be noted here that one of the 
most central purposes of Posgi^o Stroot from its initiation has been 
to increase the s,elf-estecn of the child. Yet this over--ridinq g6al 
has seemed to ^}efy measurement, ^.s our understanding of the affective* 
impact of thct program ^unfolds , it is essential that v/e turn more atten 
tion. to the more problematic areas of measurement.; (3) Goals in 
the affective area are stated in only general tprns j;elatipg often 
'to bro^d and simple functions such ^s labelling. It woiild appear that 
a rei^qinking of the goals in the affective area is in order, with -tv/o 
major considerations to be J:ept in mind, . ■ 

a/ * Affect qoals might l)o extendec^ beyond the simple pjrpcesS • 
of labelling-, at least v:ith emotions like anaer. 

b. , Labelling, itself, can be a somewhat complex process ^and 
might be stated mor? precisely in the curriculum., 

' • • *v ' f 

(4) Goals relating to messade types 3 through 6 are not really 
explicitly included In the curriculum. Perhaps attempts shpuld.be 
made to mak6 them more specif.ic and ther.efore more measurable. 

(5) *" Other affective m.atorial in the Sesame Street library ..should be/: 
scanned mere carefully for distinctions in format, attributes, and / 
message , types along the lines laid out in .sections , 7 , 8 , and 9 in thfs 
report. It is entirely possible v;e may discover further the- dif f erenc 
in production technique that v;e have hitherto been unav;are^ of ,and vhic: 
v;e might use to .deepen our understanding about. l^ov/ to pirogram effect- 
ively in the affective area. (G) There's a need to establish m.ore 
-clearly within the target audiences th<?-"f%ors and ceilinrrs" of 
abilities iji parti^cular areas . In general, those -floor capacities 
v/ould give us ah age "specific "map" ^of the capacities of children to 
comprehend- and deal with particular emotions. it m.ight shov; the 
differential unfolding of cognitive and coping capacities related to 
particular emotions as children get older. . Specifically, as v;e haY<? 
seen here, anger may be a developmentally simpler emotion in certain 
operational areas to"' pride . Greater age specific enumeration of 
comprehension of emotional issues would provide substantial assistance 
in expanding program * goals in the affect area and in developing more 
effective program formats to teach these ^oals.. . 
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